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THE  ARGONAUT. 


October  16,  1893. 


THE  UNFAITHFUL  CLOCK. 

Bv  W.  C.  Morrow. 


Mr.  Austin  Wheeler  was  startled  out  of  bis  ten-o’clock 
nap  hy  a  peculiar  cry  of  distress  from  Theophilus,  his  cat. 
Wise  in  the  ways  of  cats,  and  experienced  in  all  the  vocal 
expressions  of  Theophilus,  Mr.  Wheeler  bad  cause  to  feel 
alarm  when,  upon  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  cat  staring 
straight  past  him,  every  nerve  in  the  large  brindled  animal’s 
body  on  a  strain,  the  hair  along  his  spine  upright,  his  tail 
slowly  swinging  to  and  fro,  his  ears  rigidly  fixed  in  listening, 
his  eyes  glowing  with  an  unwonted  light,  and  that  low  note 
of  alarm,  caution,  or  distress — perhaps  all  three  in  one — 
filling  the  chamber  with  its  uncanny  effect.  It  was  such  a 
sound  as  you  may  have  beard  cats  give  when  worried  by 
dogs. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  wide  awake  in  a  moment.  At  first  he 
supposed  that  the  cat  was  looking  at  bim  ;  hut  when,  in 
straightening  himself  from  a  reclining  position,  he  had 
brought  his  face  some  two  feet  out  of  the  cat’s  line  of 
vision,  and  ohserved  that  Theopbilus  kept  his  gaze  steadily 
as  before,  and,  moreover,  gave  no  heed  to  a  call,  Mr. 
Wheeler  sent  his  glance  in  tbe  direction  of  his  cat’s,  and, 
as  nearly  as  he  could  judge,  found  it  to  rest  upon  the  clock. 
Instantly  he  made  the  startling  discovery  that  instead  of 
sleeping  ten  minutes,  as  had  been  his  unbroken  custom  for 
years,  he  had  really  slept  two  hours,  for  the  hands  of  the 
clock  indicated  midnight.  More  than  that,  he  noticed  that 
the  little  artificial  figure  of  a  man  wbicb  hung  by  the  neck 
just  below  the  clock  was  still  quivering,  as  though  it  had 
but  that  moment  dropped  to  the  end  of  its  string,  whereas 
it  should  have  heen  perfectly  still. 

That  the  nature  of  tbe  shock  which  these  discoveries  gave 
Mr.  Wheeler  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
some  things.  , 

To  begin,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  an  elderly  widower,  rather 
small  and  tbin,  highly  nervous,  somewhat  feeble,  and 
possessed  of  means  sufficient  for  him  to  live  in  modest  com¬ 
fort  without  work.  He  was  conspicuously — indeed  pain¬ 
fully — methodical,  as  Jenny,  the  girl  who  took  care  of  his 
two  rooms,  bad  reason  to  know.  Everything  bad  to  be  in 
tbe  place  be  had  set  apart  for  it ;  he  went  to  bed,  arose, 
bad  his  meals,  took  his  strolls  and  naps,  and  ordered  every¬ 
thing  else  precisely  to  the  minute,  one  day’s  routine  being 
just  like  that  of  all  other  days.  He  had  explained  all  this 
on  the  score  of  bis  health. 

Jenny  declared  to  her  friends  that  be  was  the  worst  kind 
of  “  crank”  ;  but  she  would  add  that  so  long  us  she  did  ex¬ 
actly  as  he  directed,  he  was  very  kind  to  her,  paid  her 
well,  and  made  her  numerous  presents.  Unfortunately,  she 
bad  never  mentioned  to  her  acquaintances  the  only  serious 
misunderstanding  that  had  ever  arisen  hetween  her  and  her 
employer  ;  but  there  will  be  no  better  place  than  this  to  in¬ 
sert  it  in  the  narrative.  It  was  thus  : 

The  small  figure  of  a  man,  to  which  reference  already  bas 
been  made,  was  a  perfect  representation  of  a  criminal  heing 
hanged.  The  clock,  a  large,  old-fashioned  affair,  had  been 
let  into  the  wall  above  tbe  mantel,  bricks  having  been  re¬ 
moved  in  numher  sufficient  to  make  the  face  of  the  clock 
flush  with  the  wall  The  ragged  edges  of  the  mural  incision 
had  been  smoothed  with  plaster,  which  made  a  neat  juncture 
with  the  wooden  frame  of  the  clock-  The  excavation  had 
heen  extended  below  tbe  clock,  forming  a  narrow  niche  for 
tbe  reception  of  the  figure.  1  n  this  niche,  attached  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  clock,  was  a  miniature  gallows  with  heam,  trap-door, 
cord,  trigger,  and  the  other  essential  mechanical  devices  em¬ 
ployed  in  executions,  everything  heing  concealed  by  doors. 
At  half-past  eleven  o’clock  every  night,  the  mechanism  of 
the  clock  would  open  the  doors  and  spring  the  trigger, 
whereupon  the  trap-door  would  fly  open  and  the  little  figure 
would  fall  through  and  hang  suspended  by  the  neck.  The 
figure  was  neatly  dressed  in  hlack,  with  a  white  shirt ;  its 
arms  were  strapped  to  its  sides,  its  bands  to  its  thighs,  and 
its  knees  and  also  its  feet  together.  To  complete  the  pict¬ 
ure,  a  hangman’s  black  cap  was  drawn  over  the  head,  con¬ 
cealing  the  face. 

Having  accidentally  opened  the  doors  and  seen  the  figure 
one  day,  Jenny  cherished  an  uncontrollable  curiosity  to  see 
tbe  face.  It  so  happened  that  she  had  never  seen  the  figure 
hanging,  for  that  was  always  at  half-past  eleven  at  night. 
For  that  matter,  she  did  not  know  that  the  trap  ever  opened. 
All  that  she  had  ever  seen  was  the  figure  standing  rigidly  on 
the  gallows  waiting  to  be  hanged.  But  the  grewsome  picture 
of  the  little  man  standing  there  had  always  fascinated  her, 
even  after  her  original  sentiment  of  horror  and  repulsion  had 
passed.  Accordingly,  one  day,  when  she  knew  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  had  left  for  a  stroll  and  to  give  her  opportunity 
to  put  his  rooms  in  order,  and  when  experience  with  his  ways 
made  her  sure  that  be  would  not  return  for  two  hours,  she 
cautiously  began  an  investigation. 

Finding  that  the  figure  stood  squarely  upon  its  feet,  with¬ 
out  lateral  support,  sbe  gently  lifted  it  from  the  trap-door 
and  drew  it  out  as  far  as  the  cord  would  permit.  She  care¬ 
fully  loosened  the  noose,  which  was  outside  the  cap  and 
which  pressed  it  closely  against  the  neck,  and  then  slipped 
off  the  cap.  That  which  she  then  saw  gave  her  so  terrible  a 
fright  that  she  dropped  the  figure,  screamed  with  all  her 
might,  and  fell  in  a  senseless  heap  to  the  floor.  There  she 
lay  unconscious  for  two  hours,  and  there  her  master  found 
her.  Upon  seeing  at  a  glance  what  had  happened,  he  be¬ 
came  pale,  and  a  look  of  singular  ferocity  and  malignity  dis¬ 
torted  his  features.  With  his  foot  he  contemptuously  turned 
the  girl  over,  in  order  to  get  her  out  of  his  way,  re  adjusted 
the  cap  and  noose,  and  restored  the  figure  to  its  original 
position,  and  then  picked  up  Jenny,  laid  her  on  a  lounge, 
loosened  her  clothing,  sprinkled  water  in  her  face,  and 
hrought  her  back  to  consciousness. 

After  she  had  remembered  what  had  happened,  and  had 
«een  the  hard,  reproachful  glance  with  which  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  regarding  her,  she  began  to  cry  and  to  plead  for  forgive¬ 
ness. 


“  Had  you  forgotten,”  be  asked,  “  that  I  had  particularly 
cautioned  you  never  to  touch  that  figure?” 

“Oh,  sir,”  sbe  sohhed,  “I  am  so  sorry!  It  was  very 
wrong  of  me,  sir.  You  have  been  so  good  to  me  !  Won’t 
you  forgive  me,  sir  ?  ” 

The  end  of  it  was  that  he  did  forgive  her,  and  that  she 
promised  faithfully  never  to  tell  any  one  what  she  had  seen. 
But  it  was  many  a  day  hefore  she  could  again  enter  that 
room  without  fear  and  shudderings.  The  slow,  measured 
ticking  of  the  clock  was  terrible,  and  the  little  figure 
standing  hehind  its  closed  doors  was  a  silent  and  formidable 
mystery.  A  thousand  times  did  she  wonder  what  it  all 
meant — what  dreadful  history  it  illustrated.  For  months  all 
her  dreams  were  haunted  by  that  terrihly  realistic  little  face, 
every  detail  of  its  strangely  handsome  features,  distorted  and 
discolored  though  they  were  by  death  from  strangulation, 
being  impressed  ineffaceably  on  her  memory.  In  a  vague 
fashion,  there  had  come  to  her  certain  stories  of  a  strange 
tragedy  far  back  in  the  life  of  her  master — something  about 
a  heautiful  young  wife  many  years  ago,  and  her  death,  and 
her  hushand’s  terrible  revenge  ;  but  what  all  tbat  had  to  do 
with  the  ghastly  little  figure  in  the  clock,  if  anything  at  all, 
Jenny  could  not  imagine. 

When  Mr.  Wheeler,  after  having  been  awakened  by 
Theophilus,  saw  that  he  had  slept  two  hours  instead  of  ten 
minutes,  and  that  the  hody  of  the  little  figure  was  still  quiver¬ 
ing,  as  though  it  had  but  just  fallen  through  the  trap,  he  was 
thrown  into  alarm  and  consternation.  He  had  never  over¬ 
slept  a  moment  before.  Exactly  at  ten  o’clock  every  night 
he  had  taken  a  nap  of  ten  minutes  in  his  chair,  had  read  till 
eleven,  and  then  had  turned  to  face  the  clock  and  steadily 
watch  the  hands  as  they  slowly  went  around  to  thirty  minutes 
past  eleven,  when  the  little  doors  would  swing  open  and  the 
figure  would  drop  to  the  end  of  its  cord,  and  there  sway 
awhile,  turn  slowly  about  as  a  man  would  in  its  place,  and 
finally  come  to  rest ;  then  Mr.  Wheeler  would  replace  the 
figure,  close  the  doors,  and  go  to  bed.  If  one  had  been 
present  from  eleven  o’clock  till  tbe  doors  swung  open,  one 
might  have  made  a  study  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  face ;  for  it 
gradually  darkened  and  hardened,  became  firmer,  more 
haggard,  more  deeply  lined,  more  and  more  filled  with  hate 
and  implacable  vindictiveness  ;  one  might  bave  observed  him 
becoming  rigid  and  breathless  on  tbe  eve  of  the  mock  execu¬ 
tion,  the  glowing  look  of  triumph  which  illuminated  his  face 
when  the  trap  was  sprung,  a  writhing  of  the  body  and  a  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  hands  as  the  figure  slowly  swung  about,  and 
complete  relaxation  and  peace  when  it  had  finally  come  to  rest. 

On  this  night  of  his  great  surprise,  Mr.  Wheeler,  at  first 
unable  to  trust  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  felt  his  pulse,  and, 
finding  it  bounding  with  alarming  violence,  concluded  that 
he  was  ill,  and  that  his  illness  had  caused  him  to  oversleep. 
But  what  explanation  could  be  found  for  the  singular  conduct 
of  the  cat  and  the  swaying  of  the  figure?  Mr.  Wheeler 
examined  the  doors  of  his  rooms  and  found  them  locked — 
no  one  could  have  entered.  No  draught  which  might  have 
made  the  body  sway  after  it  should  have  heen  still  nearly 
half  an  hour  was  discoverable.  Nothing  that  might  have 
caused  the  cat’s  uneasiness  was  visible.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  some  supernatural  agency  was  at  work  ?  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  too  hard-headed  a  man  to  entertain  that  idea  for  a 
moment.  So  he  finally  tried  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  he  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  first  minutes  of 
his  slumher  ;  that  Theophilus  had  become  uneasy  at  his  long 
sleep  and  this  violent  breach  of  his  habits,  and,  associating 
the  clock  with  his  master’s  movements,  had  regarded  it  as 
the  cause  of  the  irregularity  ;  and  that  as  for  the  swaying  of 
the  figure,  it  might  have  been  caused  by  a  fly  or  some 
other  insect,  and  that  this  untimely  swaying  alone  might  bave 
accounted  for  the  cat’s  uneasiness.  Mr.  Wheeler,  forced  to 
take  that  explanation  to  bed  witb  him,  had  an  uneasy  night 
in  its  company. 

He  was  so  full  of  the  affair  the  next  morning  that  be  made 
a  close  examination  of  the  clock,  and  found  it  in  perfect 
order.  Although  be  had  no  watch,  he  observed  that  his 
clock  was  exactly  in  time  with  the  tower-clock  which  he 
could  see  from  his  window  ;  and  that  was  as  it  should  have 
heen.  After  puzzling  over  the  whole  prohlem  some  time,  he 
decided  that  he  could  only  go  on  as  formerly,  depending 
upon  the  future  to  solve  the  puzzle. 

That  day  he  went  about  matters  as  usual.  Loss  of  sleep 
and  the  shock  to  his  nerves  had  been  injurious,  hut  he  might 
retrieve  all  that.  Everything  proceeded  in  the  old  orderly 
way  until  the  time  came  for  him  to  take  his  ten- o’clock  nap 
in  the  evening.  At  first  he  had  thought  of  dispensing  with 
it  for  a  night  or  two,  that  he  might  watch  for  a  repetition  of 
the  strange  occurrences  ;  but  after  reflecting  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  hreak  into  the  regularity  of  his  hahits  he  decided 
to  take  bis  nap.  Accordingly,  he  composed  himself  in  his 
chair,  saw  that  Theophilus  was  sound  asleep  on  the  rug,  and 
in  a  moment  (being  very  tired)  he  was  slumbering. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  not  been  asleep  a  minute 
when  the  same  distressful  cry  from  Theophilus  roused  him 
into  alarmed  wakefulness.  Again  was  Theophilus  gazing 
strangely  at  the  clock.  Quickly  turning  his  glance  in  that 
quarter,  Mr.  Wheeler  saw  that  the  hands  again  pointed  to 
midnight,  and  that  the  little  figure  was  swaying  as  though  it 
had  but  just  fallen  through  the  trap  I  T bis  was  more  than 
the  wretched  man’s  nerves  could  bear  quietly.  He  trembled, 
and  a  perspiration  dampened  his  forehead.  These  things, 
happening  once,  made  a  situation  strange  enough  ;  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  exactly  the  same  kind — three  extraordinary  elements 
entering  into  it — made  a  coincidence  which  was  terrible.  Mr. 
Wheeler  found  his  pulse  hounding  as  before  ;  he  examined 
the  clock  and  saw  that  it  was  in  perfect  order.  He  felt  that 
he  had  not  slept  two  hours,  but  on  a  matter  of  that  kind  he 
knew  that  no  man’s  judgment  is  reliable.  He  replaced  the 
figure  and  sat  for  a  long  time  in  deep  thought  and  anxiety  j 
at  the  end  of  everything  he  went  to  bed.  His  sleep  again 
was  uncertain  ;  but  if  he  had  slept  two  hours  how  could  he 
expect  sound  slumber  ?  Still,  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he 
had  slept  two  hours  in  a  cramped  position  in  a  chair,  he 
would  have  felt  the  strain  on  his  muscles,  and  yet  there  was 
none  whatever. 


Mr.  Wheeler’s  two  rooms  were  in  a  large  apartment-bouse 
of  the  better,  though  not  the  more  expensive,  kind.  It  was 
an  uncommonly  well-built  bouse,  tbe  partitions  separating 
the  suites  heing  of  brick,  those  between  the  rooms  of  a  suite, 
lath  and  plaster  affixed  to  studding.  The  floors  were  dead¬ 
ened  with  plaster.  Hence  when  the  doors  were  closed,  no 
sounds  could  penetrate  the  walls  separating  the  suites  or  the 
floors  helow  and  above.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  suite  being  in  a 
corner  of  the  house,  he  had  neighbors  only  on  one  side  and 
at  the  rear  of  bis  rooms.  He  had  never  seen  them,  and 
knew  nothing  about  them.  Being  something  of  a  solitary, 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  but  one  family  in  tbe 
house  —  a  widow  with  two  children.  The  woman  was 
French,  and  as  she  was  poor  and  he  had  once  relieved  her 
distress  when  informed  hy  Jenny  that  she  was  ill,  and  be¬ 
sides  was  a  dainty  cook,  he  had  arranged  with  her  to  take 
his  meals  at  ber  table,  paying  ber  so  generously  that  she  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  benefactor. 

Should  he  confide  in  her  ?  She  was  bright  and  shrewd, 
and  she  might  help  him — he  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
bringing  a  detective  into  the  case.  While  he  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible  that  any  of  bis  neighbors  could  have  a 
hand  in  the  occurrences  which  disturbed  him,  he  thought 
it  might  at  least  be  well  to  know  who  they  were.  Should 
he  employ  the  Frenchwoman  to  learn  all  that  sbe  could 
about  them  ?  It  looked  silly  and  undignified.  Should  he 
himself  spy  upon  them,  and  thus  keep  his  troubles  to  him¬ 
self?  That  was  inconceivable.  He  would  wait  awhile. 
As  for  Jenny,  he  could  not  hring  bimself  to  consult  her, 
and  by  that  means  establish  confidential  relations  with  her. 
He  determined  to  fight  it  out  alone. 

On  the  third  night  he  threw  aside  his  custom  of  taking 
a  nap,  and  decided  to  watch  the  cat  and  the  clock.  At  ten 
o’clock,  anxious  though  he  was.  the  habit  of  falling  asleep 
came  upon  him  so  strongly  that  he  had  to  resort  to  various 
artifices  to  keep  awake.  Ten  minutes  later  he  had  lost  his 
drowsiness.  The  cat  slumbered  quietly  on  the  rug,  and  the 
clock  and  the  figure  gave  no  sign  of  irregular  hehavior. 
Eleven  o’clock  arrived.  He  took  up  bis  familiar  position 
facing  the  clock.  Slowly  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  old  spell ;  his  face  paled  and  hardened  ;  he  became 
rigid.  In  two  seconds  more  the  doors  would  fly  open  and 
the  execution  would  occur.  A  second  passed.  Then  the 
clock  stopped.  At  the  same  moment  the  cat,  wbich  had 
been  asleep  on  the  rug,  sprang  to  his  feet  ;  the  hair  rose 
along  his  spine,  his  tail  swung  to  and  fro  ;  his  eyes,  glowing 
with  a  strange  light,  were  fixed  on  the  clock,  and  he  gave  a 
cry  of  distress  and  alarm. 

That  any  clock  should  stop  is  not  an  extraordinary  thing  ; 
hut  that  this  clock  should  have  stopped  at  that  particular 
moment,  and  that  simultaneously  the  cat  should  have  mani¬ 
fested  so  great  uneasiness,  constituted,  with  tbe  strange  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  two  last  preceding  nights,  a  coincidence 
wbich  could  not  be  ignored  and  which  hrought  terror  witb 
it.  Mr.  Wheeler  sat  white  and  aghast.  He  spoke  softly  to 
the  cat,  hoping  tbus  to  find  some  clew  ;  but  Theophilus 
paid  no  attention  for  a  full  minute  or  two  ;  and  though  even 
after  that  be  noticed  bis  master,  he  would  suddenly  turn 
every  few  seconds  and  fix  bis  anxious  gaze  on  the  clock. 
Very  soon,  however,  he  was  quiet  again. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Wheeler  could  get  his  cour¬ 
age  in  hand.  Wben  he  had  done  so  be  went  to  the  clock, 
opened  it,  found  it  properly  wound  up  and  otherwise  appar¬ 
ently  in  order,  and  then  started  it  again.  The  pendulum 
swung  easily,  the  little  doors  opened,  tbe  execution  went 
forward  with  the  accustomed  precision,  and  tbe  clock 
attended  to  its  business  without  any  further  ado.  Mr. 
Wheeler  pushed  forward  the  bands  seven  minutes,  after 
consulting  tbe  illuminated  dial  of  tbe  tower-clock,  and  then 
sat  down,  weak  and  ill,  and  watched  tbe  clock  from  his 
chair  all  during  tbe  night.  Nothing  further  went  amiss. 

In  the  morning  his  hands  trembled,  his  knees  were  un¬ 
steady,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his  face  was  haggard  and 
white.  Theophilus  behaved  strangely.  Tbis  wisest,  most 
complacent,  most  decorous  of  cats  exhibited  an  unusual 
conduct  in  divers  ways,  all  ascrihahle  undoubtedly  to  appre¬ 
hension.  Although  he  no  longer  paid  attention  to  tbe  clock, 
he  strode  ahout  the  room  stealthily,  his  tail  swinging,  his 
ears  erect,  and  his  whole  hearing  indicating  tbe  presence  of 
strange  sounds.  Mr.  Wheeler  bimself,  attentively  as  he 
listened,  could  hear  nothing  peculiar.  Yet  tbe  conduct  of 
the  cat  alarmed  bim.  He  strained  every  sense  to  catch  the 
least  uncommon  happening.  He  examined  the  walls  inch 
by  inch,  putting  an  ear  to  them  now  and  then,  watching 
Theophilus  and  the  clock  meanwhile. 

Presently  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  take  his  breakfast ; 
but,  as  he  was  ill  and  had  no  hunger,  he  fell  into  a  chair 
and  groaned.  In  a  little  while  the  Frenchwoman  came  in, 
and  started  in  fright  when  she  saw  his  face. 

“  Oh,  monsieur !  ”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  you  eel  1  Ah,  what 
a  neety  1  I  hring  you  some  coffee  quick,  monsieur.” 

“  If  you  please,  madame,”  weakly  responded  tbe  wretched 
man. 

Afterward  he  felt  a  little  better  ;  but  a  violent  headache 
came  on,  and  it  seemed  as  though  his  temples  would  burst. 
He  forgot  all  about  his  morning  walk,  and,  lying  back  in  his 
chair,  could  only  watch  Theophilus.  He  had  not  let  any 
light  into  the  room,  and  that  which  was  strained  through  the 
oil  shades,  though  to  him  seemingly  so  brilliant  that  it 
hurned  him,  was  insufficient  for  Jenny,  who,  a  few  minutes 
before  her  accustomed  time,  burst  into  the  room,  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  excitement, 

“  Pm  sure  it  was  the  same,”  she  gasped  breathlessly, 
speaking  to  herself,  and  supposing  that  her  master  was  away ; 
“  but  I’ll  see.” 

Not  observing  him  crouching  in  his  chair,  she  hastily  threw 
up  the  shades,  went  straight  to  the  clock,  and  pulled  open  the 
little  doors.  Then  she  drew  the  figure  from  the  trap,  with 
fierce  eagerness  loosened  the  noose  and  removed  the  black 
cap,  and  then,  letting  the  figure  fall  to  the  end  of  its  cord,  she 
staggered  back  to  the  mantel,  clutched  her  throat,  and  panted, 
her  wide-staring  eyes  fixed  on  the  distorted  features  of  the 
figure. 
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“Jenny  !”  called  her  master. 

She  screamed  and  sprang  away.  Her  excitement  must 
have  heen  great,  for  she  exhibited  neither  shame  nor  contri¬ 
tion  for  being  caught  in  the  act  of  violating  her  master’s 
orders.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  she  could  realize  that  it 
was  he  who  was  present,  and  not  some  dreadful  tbing  that 
evidently  she  feared,  she  ran  to  him  and  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet,  seizing  his  hands  and  clinging  to  them  for 
protection.  Every  one  of  her  features  and  movements  ex¬ 
pressed  terror.  Her  throat  was  filled  with  sobs  and  gasps. 
She  swayed  and  writhed  in  an  effort  to  speak. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Wheeler,”  she  finally  found  voice  to  say,  “I’ve 
seen  him — the  same  as  that!”  pointing  to  the  figure. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  face  became  livid,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
sink  back  into  his  skull. 

“Where?”  he  whispered. 

“  Out  tbere.  He  was  slipping  away  from  your  door.  His 
face  frightened  me  so  that  I  ran,  and  he  caught  me,  and 
twisted  my  wrist,  and  asked  me  what  1  was  afraid  of.  He 
is  a  young  man.  I  don’t  know  what  1  said — it  was  some¬ 
thing  about  a  rope  around  bis  neck.  He  cursed  me,  and 
said  that  if  I  said  a  word  about  having  seen  him  he  would 
kill  me.  And  there  was  murder  in  his  face  !  ” 

Mr.  Wheeler  shrank  deeper  into  his  chair  j  and  there  he 
sat  in  complete  collapse,  his  jaw  banging,  his  eyes  rolled  up 
and  half-closed,  and  his  breathing  hardly  perceptible.  His 
appearance  alarmed  the  girl,  who  feared  that  he  had  died. 
She  shook  him  and  called  him  by  name,  hut  his  response 
was  only  a  faint  and  petulant  groan.  She  ran  and  brought 
the  Frenchwoman,  and  together  they  chafed  his  hands, 
placed  him  on  a  lounge,  and  covered  him  heavily,  for  he  was 
very  cold.  Sooner  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  be¬ 
fore  tbe  arrival  of  a  physician  who  had  heen  summoned,  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  cheeks  began  to  flush,  his  eyes  to  brighten,  and 
his  pulse  and  hreathing  to  become  strong.  He  sat  up  and 
curtly  dismissed  the  physician  when  he  arrived.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  anything,  and  directed  the  women  to  leave  him 
alone,  taking  occasion  to  whisper  to  Jenny  a  request  that  she 
say  nothing  to  any  one  about  what  she  had  seen. 

He  got  to  bis  feet  and  looked  around  anxiously  for  the 
cat  ;  Tbeophilus  was  sleeping  peacefully  on  his  rug.  Then 
he  staggered  to  the  clock  and  carefully  re-adjusted  the  figure 
on  the  trap,  taking  a  great  deal  of  time,  for  his  hands  were 
extremely  weak  and  uncertain.  Then  he  sat  down,  trem¬ 
bling.  The  Frenchwoman  presently  brought  him  a  tempt¬ 
ing  little  meal. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  ;  “that  is  just  what  I  need — I  hm 
very  hungry.” 

But  as  soon  as  sbe  was  gone  he  gave  Theophilus  the  food, 
to  pretend  that  be  bimself  had  eaten.  Meanwhile,  the  color 
in  his  cheeks  deepened  and  the  light  in  his  eyes  became 
brighter ;  worse  than  that,  he  began  to  talk  ;  and  as 
Theophilus,  to  whom  he  had  often  talked  before,  was  his 
sole  audience,  Theophilus  had  to  hear  what  he  said. 

“  Theophilus,”  he  said,  “it  is  a  lie — the  girl  is  mad  1  Do 
you  understand  that  ?  How  could  he  come  back,  when  I 
myself  hounded  him  to  the  gallows  ;  when  I  myself  had  the 
last  glimpse  of  his  living  face  when  the  black  cap  was  drawn 
over  it ;  when  I  myself,  after  it  all  was  over,  saw  that  same 
devilishly  handsome  face  all  swollen  and  purple — -just  as  I 
afterward  reproduced  it  there ,  Tbeophilus?”  pointing  toward 
tbe  clock  with  a  meagre,  trembling  hand.  “  And  yet, 
Theophilus,  sbe  saw  something,  and  that  something  has 
come  back  to  life  and  has  taken  up  its  abode  in  my  clock.” 

Tbeophilus,  each  time  tbat  his  name  was  called,  blinkingly 
opened  his  eyes  and  then  drowsily  closed  them  again. 

“Thirty  years  ago,  Theophilus.  Let  me  say  twenty-nine 
years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  times  twenty-nine — hut  where  do  the  leap-years 
come  in?  Nine  times  five,  forty- five,  eight,  thirty-two,  seven 
thirty — ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  something ;  hundred 
and  twenty,  eleven  ,*  ten  thousand  and  —  ten  thousand 
and — ten  thousand  and — more  than  ten  thousand  times, 
Theophilus  !  He’s  been  hanged  hy  the  neck  till  he  was  dead 
ten  thousand  and  something  times,  Theophilus  1  Think  of 
tbat  i  1  sn’t  that  sufficient  to  kill  a  man  ?  .  .  .  What  a  fool 
that  Jenny  is  !  ” 

The  feeble  man  rose  in  bis  excitement  and  reeled  around 
the  room,  his  face  crimson  and  his  eyes  aflame. 

“When,  thirty  years  ago,  she  listened  to  his  smooth  voice 
and  lying  tongue,  and  he  stole  her  away  from  me — oh, 
Theophilus,  had  I  been  born  a  cat  !  And  in  less  than  a 
year,  when  she  was  in  that  condition  in  which  a  woman  ap¬ 
peals  to  every  sense  of  tenderness  and  consideration  in  a 
man,  he  was  beating  her  like  a  dog,  Theophilus — beating  her 
like  a  dog.” 

By  this  time  the  poor  man  was  reeling  wildly  about  the 
chamber,  stumbling  over  chairs  and  tripping  on  rugs. 

“  Beat  her  like  a  dog,  and  1  knew  nothing  of  it  !  Like  a 
dog,  Theophilus.  Do  you  understand  that?  And  that 
wasn’t  all.” 

His  husky  voice  fell  to  a  whisper.  Half- stooping,  half- 
crouching,  he  halted  in  front  of  the  cat,  and,  with  out¬ 
stretched  arm  and  a  finger  pointed  at  the  cat,  he  hissed  : 

“  He  murdered  ber  one  day  .  .  .  murdered  her  !  .  .  . 
And  for  that ,  Tbeophilus  ” — he  straightened,  threw  back  his 
head  and  shoulders,  raised  both  arms  triumphantly  above  his 
head,  and  passionately  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice — “  for  that 
1  drove  him  to  the  gallows ;  and  1  saw  him  fall  through  the 
trap,  and  1  saw  his  purple  face  when  the  cap  had  been  lifted.” 

He  slowly  drooped  after  that  outburst,  gradually  settled 
into  himself,  and  then  sank  groaning  into  his  easy  chair, 
where  he  sat  staring  vaguely  at  the  clock. 

The  two  women  looked  in  once  or  twice  during  the  day, 
hut  he  told  them  firmly  at  last  that  he  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  Jenny  went  to  her  own  home,  which  was  in  another 
street,  and  thenceforward  the  suffering  man  had  only 
Theophilus  for  company.  He  talked  now  and  then  to  the 
cat,  whose  peaceful  attitude  remained  undisturbed. 

At  eleven  o’clock  that  night,  Mr.  Wheeler,  so  weak  that 
he  could  barely  move,  composed  himself  as  usual  to  watch 
the  execution.  Had  not  his  senses  become  so  dull,  and  had 
it  not  happened  that  Theophilus  was  without  the  range  of 


his  vision,  he  certainly  would  have  noticed  that  strange 
occurrences  were  on  the  march.  It  is  true  that  about  twenty 
minutes  past  eleven  he  heard  Theophilus  give  voice  to  alarm 
and  distress  ;  but  he  only  laughed  foolishly  at  that,  and  in  a 
thick,  maudlin  fashion  tried  to  reassure  the  animal,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  stealthy  entrance  of  a  man  through  the  door. 

“That’s  right,  Theoph — Theoph — Theoph — what’s  your 
name,  Theophilus?  What’s  your  name,  hey?  He’s  all 
around  here,  old  fellow — all  around  here.  Can  feel  him — 
smell  him.  You  afraid,  Theophilus?  Don’t  be  afraid.  Tm 
not  afraid.  Ha  1  Don’t  do  that,  Theoph — Theoph — Theoph 
— what’s  your  name,  Theophilus  ?  What’s  your  name  ?  Six 
minutes  more.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  doors  up  there.  Theoph 
— Th — Th — ophilus.  Gracious  me  !  wbat  a  name  for  a  cat ! 
Ha,  ha  1  Wbat  a  name  for  a  cat  1  Theos — Theos — ophy  l 
Oh,  what  a  name  for  a  cat !  Four  minutes  more.  Keep  an 
eye  on  the  doors  up  there — doors  up  there.” 

And  thus  he  rambled  on  until  the  little  doors  flew  open. 
One  more  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and  then  the  execution  ; 
Mr.  Wheeler  had  nerved  himself  to  witness  it — to  drink  in 
tbe  sweetness  of  it.  His  dull  eyes  and  deathly  pallid  cheeks 
had  taken  on  new  life,  and  with  suppressed  respiration  he 
had  leaned  lurchingly  forward,  his  mouth  drooling  and  his 
head  nodding  as  with  a  heavy  palsy.  But  before  tbe  pen¬ 
dulum  could  swing  once  more  and  release  the  trigger,  the 
dark  form  of  a  young  man  uprose  between  him  and  the 
clock  and  shut  off  his  view. 

For  a  little  while  Mr.  Wheeler  could  not  understand  what 
had  happened.  The  stranger  had  brought  his  face  directly 
hefore  Mr.  Wheeler’s,  and  the  wretched  man  stared  helpless 
and  speechless  at  the  apparition. 

“  Well,”  said  the  stranger,  his  hard  voice  comporting  well 
with  the  sinister  cruelty  of  his  face — “well,  I  have  brought 
you  to  this  much  sooner  than  I  expected.  You  are  more 
nervous  than  I  thought.  And  now,  after  torturing  you  thus 
far,  I  dare  carry  it  no  further,  for  fear  that  I  shall  not  leave 
sufficient  life  in  your  miserable  body  to  treat  you  as  my  father 
treated  your  wife  and  as  you  treated  him.  It  is  all  a  delicious 
revenge.  You  had  forgotten  all  about  me,  eh  ?  Perhaps 
you  did  not  know  that  she  gave  birth  to  me  before  my  father 
put  an  end  to  her.  Well,  I  am  his  son  and  your  wife’s  son, 
and  I  inherit  my  father’s  spirit.  Do  you  understand  all 
that  ?  ” 

It  was  not  clear  that  Mr.  Wheeler  did.  He  still  stared  in 
tbat  hopeless  way,  not  knowing  that  the  execution  had  regu¬ 
larly  occurred,  or,  perhaps,  helieving  that  the  figure  had 
stepped  forth  from  tbe  clock  to  punisb  him.  For  in  his 
eyes  was  a  new  and  deeper  horror,  coming  seemingly  from 
an  immeasurable  distance  ;  but  tbere  it  was,  and  bis  head 
continued  to  nod  as  with  a  palsy.  He  tried  to  mumhle 
something.  The  stranger  roughly  seized  him  hy  the  shoulder, 
and  that  roused  the  sinking  man.  With  a  tremendous  effort, 
Mr.  Wheeler  staggered  to  his  feet,  pitifully  weak.  Then  in 
a  burst  of  life,  he  threw  his  arms  aloft  and  cried  : 

“  He  was  a  coward  and  a  murderer,  and  I  banged  him 
nine  times  five,  forty-five,  eight,  ten  thousand - •” 


The  stranger,  once  again  in  his  own  room  (which  adjoined 
that  of  Mr.  Wheeler),  looked  up  at  the  wall. 

“  1  don’t  think  that  they  will  ever  find  that  opening  behind 
his  clock,”  he  ruminated,  as  he  made  final  preparations  at 
midnight  to  leave,  “for  I  bave  closed  it  as  carefully  as  pos¬ 
sible.”  He  regarded  his  hands,  which  appeared  to  have 
heen  badly  scratched.  “  Damn  the  brute  !  ”  be  exclaimed. 
“  Who  ever  heard  of  a  cat  fighting  for  its  master’s  life  ?  ” 
He  drew  on  a  pair  of  gloves  and  quietly  slipped  away. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1893. 


A  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  they  do  things  in  France 
was  shown  recently  in  the  courts  of  Paris.  M.  de  Sesmaisons. 
a  former  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  French  Republic  at 
Hayti,  at  present  residing  in  Paris,  was  annoyed  at  some 
comments  upon  his  conduct  while  in  America  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  article  spoke  vaguely  of  his 
having  acquired  a  certain  notoriety,  and  of  his  being  irre¬ 
sponsible  for  his  actions  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  As  the  New 
York  Tribune  has  no  property  in  France,  M.  de  Sesmaisons 
judged  it  was  useless  to  proceed  against  that  paper  ;  hut  he 
decided  to  indict  M.  Brentano,  the  proprietor  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Library  in  the  Avenue  de  1’ Opera,  where  copies  of 
the  offending  number  were  sold.  The  plaintiff  asked  for 
fifty  thousand  francs  damages.  Without  admitting  so  ex¬ 
travagant  a  claim,  the  court  condemned  the  unfortunate 
news-agent  to  pay  five  thousand  francs  to  the  plaintiff,  as 
well  as  a  fine  of  one  hundred  francs,  and  to  insert  the  terms 
of  the  judgment  in  any  ten  newspapers  M.  de  Sesmaisons 
may  select. 

- ^  m  m*  — 

Among  the  curiosities  of  taste,  the  Parisian  passion  for 
self- exhibition  at  the  Morgue  must  hold  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  principal  keeper  at  the  Morgue  is  said  to  have  had  many 
applications  from  persons  eager  to  figure  as  corpses  on  the 
slabs  of  the  dead-house.  They  were  deterred  by  the  official 
announcement  that  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  was  kept 
some  degrees  below  zero.  If  this  discomfort  could  have 
been  endured  for  twelve  hours,  and  if  the  authorities  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  lend  themselves  to  such  a  fraud, 
what  materials  for  a  coup  in  journalism  would  have  been 
afforded  to  some  enterprising  genius  1 

At  the  North  Pole  there  is  only  one  direction — south. 
One  could  go  south  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  points  on 
the  compass- card,'  but  every  one  of  these  ways  is  south  ;  east 
and  west  have  vanished.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  the  pole  is. 
a  paradoxical  conception,  for  that  point  is  the  meeting-place 
of  every  meridian,  and  the  time  of  all  holds  good,  so  that  it 
is  any  hour  one  cares  to  mention.  Unpunctuality  is  hence 
impossible. 

There  is  a  premium  offered  on  the  Columbian  postage- 
stamps  in  Europe. 


A  SWELL  COUNTRY  FAIR. 

Westchester  County,  New  York,  and  its  Millionaire  Farmers  — The 
British  Baronial  Idea  Revived— The  Baby  Show- 
Simple  Rustics  and  City  Dudes. 


Tbe  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  of  Westchester  County  bas  just  been  held,  and 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  such  events  generally  do. 
Westchester  contains  more  wealth  and  fashion  than  any 
county  in  New  York  except  the  city.  It  extends  up  the  river 
nearly  to  the  hills  opposite  West  Point  and  along  the  Sound 
to  the  Connecticut  line.  Thus  it  embraces  nearly  all  the 
towns  which  have  grown  up  from  gentlemen’s  places  on  the 
Hudson  and  tbe  East  River ;  its  voters  represent  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  rank  among  the  very  dlite.  Some  of  the 
very  best  of  New  Yorkers  have  their  homes  in  Westchester. 

Among  other  English  fads  which  have  hecome  fashion¬ 
able  of  late  years  is  a  love  of  rural  life.  The  British  aristoc¬ 
racy  are  nothing  if  not  agricultural.  They  raise  pigs  and 
mangel-wurzel,  talk  about  their  turnips,  and  go  to  the  cluhs 
with  new  varieties  of  barley- seed  in  their  waistcoat -pockets. 
To  be  interested  in  farming  in  England  raises  a  presump¬ 
tion  that  you  belong  to  the  noble  class  which  resisted  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  that  alone  raises  a  man  to  a 
lofty  plane.  To  our  fashionahles  it  occurred  that  a  love  of 
the  country  must  he  swagger,  or  it  would  not  be  so  popular 
in  England,  and  the  taste  blossomed  into  an  encouragement 
of  agricultural  fairs.  Westchester  is  now  leading  the  way. 

The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  surrendered  tp  old  Farmer 
Hayseed  and  his  wife  and  children.  They  went  round  in 
their  usual  fashion,  testing  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  exam¬ 
ining  the  cattle,  poking  the  fat  pigs  in  tbe  ribs,  weighing  the 
pumpkins,  and  passing  sentence  on  the  pies  and  crazy  quilts 
contributed  hy  young  and  old  ladies  of  their  acquaintance. 
But  on  the  second  and  third  days,  Mr.  Ollie  Teall,  who  has 
taken  Westchester  under  bis  especial  patronage,  mustered 
his  social  army  in  great  force,  the  men  in  baggy  knee- 
breecbes  and  long,  tan-colored  overcoats,  the  women  in 
mannish-looking  box-coats,  and  both  in  carriages,  dog-carts, 
traps,  breaks,  drags,  and  coaches.  Among  them  figured 
sucb  distinguished  memhers  of  the  haut-monde  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wbitelaw  Reid,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
S.  Teall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  McK.  Twombley,  Mr.  Reginald 
H.  Jaffray  and  the  Jaffrays,  Mrs.  James  McVickar,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Perry  Tiffany,  the  Emmets,  Mrs.  Beales  and  the 
Misses  Beales,  Theodore  and  Henry  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Drexel 
and  Miss  Drexel,  the  Thehauds,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Delancey 
Kane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armour  and  the  Misses  Armour,  with 
a  host  of  other  equally  famous  flowers  of  society. 

To  entertain  these  people  there  were  horse- shows  and 
horse-races,  in  wbich  the  simple  natives  of  Westchester  took 
part.  The  races  were  taken  very  seriously — by  the  racers. 
The  prizes  seldom  exceeded  fifty  dollars,  but  they  aroused 
lively  emulation  and  caused  much  bitterness  of  spirit  among 
the  losers.  The  whole  thing  had  a  decidedly  baronial  air, 
and  reminded  one  of  the  descriptions  in  fashionahle  novels 
of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  old  earl  to  bis  tenants  on* 
his  son’s  coming  of  age,  when  the  British  yeomen,  with  tbeir 
sons  and  daughters,  gamboled  on  the  green  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  tbe  fine  company,  and  afterward  partook  of  an  ox 
roasted  wbole  and  a  barrel  of  small  beer. 

Tbe  most  entertaining  part  of  the  performance  was  the 
baby  sbow.  In  this  there  were  sixty-five  entries,  and  two 
boards  of  judges,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 
Wben  the  awards  were  made,  a  more  exasperated  body  of 
females  than  the  mothers  of  the  rejected  infants  has  never 
been  witnessed  on  this  sphere.  It  was  thought  best  to 
smuggle  the  judges  secretly  off  the  grounds.  You  may 
criticise  a  woman’s  heauty  and  still  escape  alive  ;  you  may 
quiz  her  dress,  and  be  forgiven  ;  hut  when  you  say  that  an¬ 
other  woman  has  a  finer  baby  than  hers,  you  utter  that  which 
she  will  never  pardon  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 

If  agricultural  fairs  are  going  to  be  the  fashion  in  this 
country,  like  tbe  opera,  their  promoters  might  take  a  lesson 
from  agricultural  societies  in  France.  In  that  happy 
country,  fairs  comhine  all  the  attractions  which  American 
fairs  present.  They  embrace  exhibitions  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  flowers,  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  fancy  needle¬ 
work,  embroidery,  and  all  manner  of  miracles  of  rural 
textile  art.  But  to  these  they  add  a  number  of  shows 
whicb  the  serious  American  people  do  not  encourage  at  their 
fairs.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  polichinelle ,  a  Punch-and- 
Judy  show,  some  tight-rope  dancing,  exhibitions  of  acrobatic 
feats,  an  attempt  alt  a  comedy  by  a  young  woman  in  short 
skirts  and  spangles,  necromancy  and  jugglery,  displays  of 
ventriloquism,  a  show  of  freaks — containing  a  giant,  a 
dwarf,  and  a  person  with  more  than  the  usual  allowance  of 
legs,  arms,  or  fingers — a  lightning-calculator,  and  one  or 
two  extraordinary  varieties  of  the  telephone.  These  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  astonishingly  popular  with  the  people  of  the  rural 
districts  and  with  children,  and  even  grown  people,  when 
they  have  inspected  the  horses,  and  the  fat  cattle,  and  the 
monstrous  vegetables,  do  not  disdain  to  visit  this  Middle 
Plaisance  of  the  fair  and  laugh  at  its  oddities. 

Very  learned  men  have  confessed  that  they  never  passed  a 
Punch  and  Judy  or  the  young  lady  in  short  skirts  and 
spangles  without  stopping.  She  is  not  often  a  young  lady  ; 
more  commonly  the  wife  of  the  red- nosed  fellow  who  blows 
the  bugle  to  attract  spectators  to  her  entertainment,  and  who 
beats  her  when  he  has  imbibed  his  usual  night-cap  after  the 
lights  are  out.  Her  smile  is  ghastly,  and  her  figure,  in  spite 
of  the  succor  of  art,  is  had.  But  for  all  that,  1  think  that  an 
agricultural  fair  would  be  more  attractive  if  the  managers 
I  gave  her  a  booth. 

But  to  return.  There  is  no  douht  that  the  Westchester 
,  County  Fair  was  a  great  success.  The  combination  of  the 
simple  rustic  and  the  subtle  citizen,  the  farmer  and  the  mill¬ 
ionaire,  Blowsabella  and  Miss  Van  Stuyvesant  Rensselaer,  is 
a  new  and  striking  one.  The  Westchester  Fair  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  other  and  similar  ones.  Flankt' 

New  York,  Octoher  7,  1893. 


